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For the Friend 


An address to Egypt in a former number of 


“ The Friend” suggested the following lines. 
Should they meet the approbation of the 
Editor, they are presented for insertion. 


Land of the Nile ! how sad thy slow decay— 
The suffering victim of tyrannic sway. 

While the fierce Turk with despot fury reigns 
Mid ruined palaces, deserted fanes, 

And cities desolate, where once the throng 
Of busy population swept along ; 

Oppress’d, degraded, ‘neath the galling chain 
Of servile bondage,—fearing to complain— 
Thy hopeless sons in poverty and toil, 

For a proud master cultivate thy soil, 

Till searcely wish’d the fertilizing wave, 


Which, Heaven’s best blessing, thou wert wont tocrave. 


lll-fated clime! as turns the mournful eye 

er the sad wrecks of glory long gone by, 

How oft will memory former days recall, 

When science flourish’d in the lordly hall, 
When learning and the arts in union bland, 
Shed their full lustre o’er thy happy land. 
Their proud memorials still in strength sublime 
Glow in bright contrast with thy darker time ;— 
Still tell of former greatness—yet in vain! 

On ears unheeding swells the solemn strain: 
Dim o’er their treasures hangs the veil of night, 
Till, lo! Champollion comes, and all is light. 
The tombs their mystic secrets see revealed, 
Their sacred records the papyri yield; 

Temple and palace, obelisk and fane, 

Proclaim the wonders of their ancient reign 
Tell they not now of Egypt’s early time ? 
Speak they not loud Jehovah's power sublime 


How, loved of Heaven, the patriarch Abraham came ? 


How Joseph gave to fame his honour’d name 

Oh! tell they not, by famine sore oppress’d, 

When Israel’s sons the promised corn request, 

As bowing meekly to the high command 

of Egypt's lord, they round him trembling stand, 
Tears choke his words, his sorrow stands confessed, 
And all the brother fills his throbbing breast 

But, lo! a venerable form appears, 

Drooping beneath the weight of grief and years. 
Hear the affecting cry—imy son—my son— 

List to the blessing, truly, nobly won. 

Ihen, widely spread o’er Egypt's fertile plain, 

The chosen race their fleecy charge maintain, 
Success attends—health, peace their labours crown, 
And plenty showers her choicest blessings down. 
Trace we the picture further,-—what appears 

\ nation sunk in bondage !—mark their tears— 
Groaning beneath a tyrant’s lash of scorn, 


Poor, suffering Israel! was this thy toil ? 

Thy fierce oppressors glory in thy spoil: 

Yet, yet despair not,—former sins forgiven, 

Thy cry is heard, thy prayers ascend to heaven, 
Yon babe, in infant beauty’s cradled sleep, 
Where the broad Nile’s majestic waters sweep, 
Shall he avenge thee? who his life shall guard ? 
The royal princess—claims he her regard ' 
With woman’s tenderness she hastes to save 
The hapless victim from a watery grave, 
Clasps to her bosom her adopted son, 

And bears him smiling to her father’s throne. 
Indulgent monarch! did thy gracious hand 
Place on his head the symbol of command ? 

| Deem’st thou a stranger shall ascend thy thron 
A helpless captive wilt thou deign to own? 

| Vain condescension—! dashing from his brow 
The glittering bauble on the plain below, 

| Prophetic fury glowing in his face, 

The indignant Moses spurn’d the proffer’d grace.* 
Well was the presage answer’d—on he came 


Mid signs and wonders, in thy awful name, 
Thou great Jehovah! at whose dread command 
| Thy chosen people fled the guilty land. 
Embattled foes in myriads thronging round, 
| The sea before them in its depths profound, 
Thy venging arm, the favour’d race to save, 
| Whelm’d their pursuers in a w atery grave; 
While Israel onward led, in trembling awe 
Mid Sinai’s conscious thunders, heard thy law 


| Ye proud historians of your country’s fame, 

| What mighty heroes now your records claim ? 

| Sesostris, glorious from triumphant war, 

With captive nations clustering round his car? 

| Or will truth prompt to tell the fatal hour, 

When conquering Egypt bows to Persian power ? 

When Grecia’s haughty lord her subjects own ? 

| When Ptolemy usurps her boasted throne? 

; Mark we her progress through the lapse of years, 

| Till Cleopatra on the scene appears? 

| While sunk in sloth, effeminate, and poor, 

| A Roman province bounds her feeble power 

|O’er her rich plain barbarian fury pour’d, 

There the wild Arab wheelea his lawless horde, 

| Till Turkish tyranny proclaim’d her doom, 

| A hopeless bondage and a rayless gloom. 

| Oh ! when shall light once more that gloom pervade? 

| When shall day dawn amid a night of shade; 

| That glorious day, when o'er her fated clime 

| Shall spread afar the gospel truths sublime ? 

The Christian’s hope, the Christian’s faith be hers, 

To illume her darkness, dry her flowing tears, 

Bid fairer prospects, brighter views arise, 

And point each trembling heart to realms beyond the 
skies. Y. 


11 mo. 24th. 


Ir 


* Josephus relates, that Thermuthis, the daughter 
of Pharaoh, having rescued the infant Moses, pre- 
sented him to her father, declaring that she had 
adopted him as her son; and had determined to pro- 
claim him successor to the king on the throne of 
Egypt. The monarch. to please his daughter, placed 
his crown on the head of the chiid: * but Moses, with 
a look of contempt, snatched it from his brow, cast 
it on the ground, and spurned it with his foot.” An 
| act supposed to be ominous to the state. “ The scribe 
who, from his nativity, had predicted the downfa!! of 


With grief o’erwhelm’d, they loathe thecoming morn. | the Egyptian empire,” advised his immediate des- 


Whence that majestic ruin’? whose the hand, 
That bade yon temple's vast proportions stand 
In awful grandeur on the mountain’s brow 

Or raised the pyramid in the vale below ? 


truction; deeming his presage ¢ onfirmed by this event: 


| but Moses was conveyed away and educated under 
the care of the princess. See “ Antiquities of the 

| Jews,” 
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STALACTITE CAVERNS OF ADELSBERG 


The following lively description is extracted 
from Russel’s Tour in Germany. Adelsberg 
is situated in Carniola, a province of Germany, 
and near the head of the Gulf of Venice. 


‘The villave of Adelsbere stands at the bot- 
tom of an inconsiderable rocky eminence. At 
the western extremity of the eminence, the 
rock gapes into two large apertures. ‘The one 
reaches nearly from its summit to the level of 
the plain, and has an irregular jagged, cleft-like 
shape: the other is rather more to the eastward. 
about fifty feet higher in the rock, and ina 


much more regular vaulted form. The rive: 


| Poick comes winding along the valley from th« 
lsouth, flows under the eminence, washes its 
| western extremity, throws its whole body into 


the lower of the two openings, which it entire- 
ly fills, and disappears. The higher opening 
runs a short way into the mountain, iortmning a 
regular and spacious gallery. ‘The partition of 
rock, that separates it from the lower one, 
through which the river holds its course, js 
broken through in several places, and furnishes 
here and there a glimpse of the dark waters, 
fretting along in their subterranean channel. 
But as you advance, their murmurings and the 
distant gleams of daylight die away together, 
and the silence and darkness of ancient night 
reign all around. The guides now lighted thei 
lainps, and, ina short time, the distant sound of 
water was again heard; it became louder and 
louder, the passage st emed to w iden, and at 
length opened out into an immense cavern, 
which the eye could net measure, for the lights 
were altogether insuilicient to penetrate, to any 
distance, the darkness that was above, and 
they were just sufficient to 
show where we stood. 


around and below ; 
It was aledge of rock. 
which, running across the cavern like a natural 
partition, but not rising to the roof, divides it 
inte two caverns. From that on the left of 
the partition, on whose summit we stood, rose 
amid the darkness, the furious dashing of the 
river, which has thus far found its way through 
the mountain, and announcing by its noise, the 
obstacles it encounters, seems to throw itself, in 
despair, against the opposing’ partition, which 
threatens to prevent its course into the more 
ample divisions of the cavern on the right. On 
this latter side, the rocky partition sinks down 
absolutely precipitous ; the cavern, likewise, is 
'much deeper than that on the left, and impene- 
Leaning ove) 
the precipice, the ear, after it has become ac- 
customed to the raging of the stream on thy 
other side, hears that its waters, far below. had 
| pierced the partition, and made their Way into 
| the deeper and more ample hall of the cavern 
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it is. in fact, a natural bridge. 
however, on this side, is much more striking 
for the river is heard eddying along with that 
dull, heavy and indistinct sound, which, particu- 
larly in such circumstances, among subterra- 
and in subte 


always vives the 1dea of oreat depth. "The 


The impression, 


nean precipices, rranean darkness, 
evuides lichted a few bundles of straw, and 
threw them into the abyss. ‘They gleamed 
faintly as they descended, on the projecti 
points of the rock, blazed fora 
the surface of the water, 


few seconds on 
showing its slow 
heavy motion, and illuminating through a smal 
circle the darkness of the cavern, left its gloom, 
by their extinction, more oppressive and 
penetrable. 

‘rom this spot,” says Sartori, “it is not 
allowed to the boldest of mortals to proces d 


further :°’ and he said so, because, towards 
the wreater division of the cavern, into which 
the river has thus forced its way, the partition 
is too precipitous to admit of descent. But 
mortals, not at all bold, now ¢o a great deal 
further. ‘Towards the smaller division, the 
partition is not so precipitous, and the cavort 
A flight of steps was 
cut out on this side, down to the bottom. The 
partition its¢ lf was then pierced in the direction 
of the greater cavern. When the workmen 
had got through it, they found themselves still 
considerably above the bottom of the greater: 
but the rocky wall was now more sloping, and, 
by hewing in it a flight of steps, the bottom was 
reached in safety. The great object was to 
know what became of the river. We had not 
advanced many yards along the rocky floor, 
which owes much of its con iparative smoothness 
to art, when the river was again heard in front. 
and the lights of the euides again climmered 
on its waters. 


itself is not so deep. 


It flows right across the cavern: 
it has lost its noise and rapidity; it eddies 
slowly along in a well defined bed, and having 
reached the opposite wall of this immense 
vault, the solid mountain itself, it again dives 
into the bowels of the earth. Its course can 
be followed no further, and it is still doubtful 
whether, or where, it again appears on earth. 
This, imposing as itis, is but the vestibule 
to the most magnificent of all the te my sles. 
which nature has built for herse}f jn the regions 
of night. A slight wooden, bridge leads across 
the river, and, afier advancing a little way. the 
terminating wall of the cavern opposes you. 
This was always held to be the ne plus ultra, 
but. about five years ago, some young fellow 
took it into his head to try, with the help of 
his companions, how far he could clamber upth 
wall, by means of the projecting points of rock. 
When he had mounted about forty feet, he found 


that the wall terminated, and a spacious open- 


I 


ing intervened between its top, and the roof of 


the cavern, which was still farabove. A flight! « 
of steps was immediately hewn in the rock, 
and the aperture being explored, was found to 
be the entrance to a lone succession of the 
most gigantic stalactite caverns that 
tion can conceive. 

rom a large, rugged and unequal grot‘o, 
they branch off in two suites. 
is the more extensive, ample and majestic ; 


inacdina- 


that to the right, though smaller, is richer in| 


varied and fantastic forms. 


That to the left! 


Neither the one| the ¢ caverns. 


THE FRIEND. 





nor the other consists merely of a single ca-|and forty broad; the walls rise in a more 
vern, but a succession of them, all different in| regularly vaulted form than in any of the 
size, and form, and ornament, connected by} others; the roof was beyond the eye. The 
passages which are sometimes low and bare, walls are coated with stalactite, but, excepting 
sometimes spacious and lofty, supported by this, nature has been very sparing of her orna- 
pillars, and fretted with cornices of the purest};ments. The floor has been made perfectly 
In addition to the stone seats which 
describe the magnificence and variety of this the rock itself supplies, wooden benches have 
itural architecture. ‘The columns are some-| been disposed round the circumference, as well 
times uniform in their mass, and singularly|as a fewrustic chandeliers, formed of a wooden 
placed; sometimes they are so regularly ar-| cross, fixed horizontally on the top of a pole. 
and consist of smaller pillars so nicely, Once a year, on the festival of their patron 
clustered together, that one believes he isj\saint, the peasantry cf Adelsberg, and the 
walking up the nave of a Gothic cathedral. neighbourhood, assemble in this cavern to a 
Many of these columns, which are entirely) ball. Here, many hundred feet beneath the sur- 
insulated, have a diameter of three, four, and! face of the earth, and a mile from the light of 
even five feet. Mrequently the pillar is inter-| day, the rude music of the Carniolian resounds 
rupted, as it were, in the middle, losing its co-| through more magnificent halls, than were ever 
lumnar form, and twisting, dividing, or spread-| built for monarchs. 
ing itself out into innumerable shapes. Some- The flame of the uncouth chandeliers is re- 
times it dilates into a broad thin plate, almost) flected from the stalactite walls, in a blaze of 
transparent in the light of a lamp; sometimes} ever changing light, and amid its dancing re- 
this plate curves itself round ina circular form; | fulgence, the village swains and village beauties 
sometimes the descending part tapers to a| wheel round in the waltz, as if the dreams of 
point, which rests on the broad surface of the|the Rosicrucians had at length found their 
ascending stalagmite. ‘The walls are entirely} fulfilment, and Gnomes and Kobolds really 
cvated with the same substance, and in the! lived and revelled in the bowels of our globe. 
smaller grottoes, it is so pure, that trave! -| a 
ers have covered it with names, written in| Comennenianien Mir: ie Tene 
pencil, some of which have already resis sted| Extract from the letters of a young American 
the moisture five or six years. The other| residing in Paris. 
division is more spacious, and extends much Paris, 1829. 
further. The ‘** Pere la Chaise, as you are probably aware, 
wider and loftie r, but not so beautifully adorn-|is situate beyond the barriere d’ Aulney, to 


ed as in the other. ‘The enormous clustered|the east of Paris. It occupies an ele vated 
columns of stalactite, 


that seem to support] piece of ground, which slopes from the east 
everlasting roof from which they have only| towards the c —~ having therefore a south-west 
originated, often tower to such a height, that) e xposure. As Paris is situated on a plain, you 
the lights do not enable you to discover their} have a very a view of it from the most ele- 
summits ; but, though infinitely majestic, they | 


stalactite 


It would be in vain to attempt to) smooth. 


ranged, 


saverns Which compose it are| 


vated part of the cemetery, and it certainly 
re rougher, darker and more shapeless, than in| does not appear so large as might be supposed 
the smaller suite. The further you advance,| from the number of its inhabitants. The ex- 
the elevations become bolder, the columns more |tent of ground occupied by Pere Ja Chaise is 
massive, and the forms more diversified, till,! said to be from eighty to one hundred acres, 
afier running about six miles into the earth,|and is surrounded by a high wall. Though it 
this scene of wonderment terminates with the|has only been tenanted as a burial ground 
element with which it began, water. A small) since the year 1804, yet it contains some thou- 
subterranous lake, deep. clear, cold, and dead-|sand monuments. No place that I have ever 
still, prevents all further progress. It has not) visited, produceda more melancholy impression 
been passed ; it would, therefore, be too much! on my spirits—not a feeling of depression, but 
to say that nothing lies beyond. a species of melancholy mixed with something 
Throughout these caverns, not a sound is| agreeable, but not enlivening. It results from 
heard, except the occasional plashing of the| comparing the neatness of the tombs, and the 
dew-drop, from a half formed pillar. No living| perpetual care which is exercised by the rela 
thing, no trace of vegetation, enlivens the cold|tions of the deceased with the almost total 
rock, or the pale freezing stalactites. A soli-|neglect of these things in our own country, 
tary bat, fast asleep on a brittle white pinnacle, |**A man dies, but his memory lives,” struck me 
was the only inhabitant of this gorgeous palace. | as being peculiarly applicable with regard to 
When I took him from his resting place, he|those embraced within the circuit of these 
uttered a chirping plaintive sound, as if mur-| walls. And it must certainly be a pleasing 
muring that our lights had disturbed his repose, | reflection to every one to be thus cherished in 
r that human feet should intrude into the dark | the memory of our friends and relatives. No 
al silent sanctuary of his race. When replac-| weeds are permitted to grow in the small en- 
ed on his pinnacle, he folded up his wings,| closures, but flowers are planted, and cypress 
ceased to chirp and murmur, and in a moment|and willow overshadow the tomb. Beautiful 
Was as sound asleep as ever. wreaths of flowers are hung upon the bushes, 
Yet these abodes are not always so still and| or deposited upon the tomb-stones, which are 
deserted. About the middle of the more exten-| renewed or replaced by fresh wreaths so soon 
sive of the two ranges, the passage, which, though | as they become faded. The air is perfumed by 
not low, has fora while been rough and confined, | the profusion of roses and flowers of every des- 
opens into the most spacious and regular of all|cription, which are watered and prese rved in 
It is oval, about sixty feet long,| the most flourishing state; so that in reality it 
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seems as though you were walking through short space of four or five years, purchased) separated from the Latin, and w! 


id what the cause of that 
a garden. | his own freedom for upwards of twelve hun-| S¢Pp#ration was ”» ©“ T have civen myself no eal cs 
The Jast time I was there was * All Saints! dred dollars, that of his father for three hun- + know any thing about the Greek and Latin 
davy,’’ a time in which a kind of holy pilgrimage) dred and fifty dollars, and of his wife and ares, Wee: Se Sees Saeier: 
is performed by the relatives of the dead. All|/three children, for seven hundred dollars.| form me on these subjects.” Then, seilenalidads the 
the avenues were crowded, old and young! Himself, his wife and father were freed by| gy stripling, and leaning his head over towards him. 
carrving vases of flowers, wreaths, or crosses, | the court, for meritorious services. the only as if to whisper something, he added, “ Sir, T have 
&e. repairing to the tomb of those who still! plea for which freedom can be granted in that oe yale seg = a , ae 
occupied their thoughts. It was a very| state. As this plea could not be made for ahaa "‘Shaauniinn tb +h a” ee = 
interesting spectacle, and | observed more} the children, he was obliged to carry them|ing about a matter which I thought took a en r 
than one individual shedding tears over the} out of the state, to effect their discharge from| deal of knowledge to understand so well, it occurred 
ashes of departed affections-—affections buried! slavery. He procured it, and having deposit-| to me that you would be a proper person to tell me 
in the tomb. Some of the monuments are| ed duplicate copies of their manumission with ee ae a nae 
composed of the most beautiful marble, and| the Abolition Society, returned home with Gi sac-cheekt cmeed ae yee sian ales iW - pg 
are magnificent in their sculptural decorations.| grateful heart. In addition to the sums paid |know?” By this time the eyes of the company were 
The monument of Abelard and Eloisa will be|for the freedom of himself and family, this| ‘med to the scene; and the looks of many expressed 
regarded with interest by every spectator. It! highly deserving man had purchased property | no little contempt for the juvenile infidel, and admi 
is a gothic building, formed out of the ruins of}in Raleigh, valued at &6000, and about a 
the abbey of Paraclete, and is said actually to| hundred acres ef land in the vicinity. He)|conceited pratings. A gentleman who witnessed the 
contain their ashes. 1 sought with eagerness} had learned the finer parts of his business of, above described scene, told it to a minister of the 
for the tombs of Moliere and Lafontaine. They|an Englishman, whom he employed as a gospel in this city, from whom the editor of the Star 
are by the side of each other, and though simple| journeyman for about a year and a half, at aj °"° Index received it within a few days past. 
and unadorned, attract universal attention.| salary of $600per annum. The papers which 
There are some devices on that of Lafontaine| he had with him confirmed his story, and he 
referring to his fables, and a fox is placed| brought recommendations of the kindest and| 
upon the top of the monument, whose neck} most flattering character, signed by the most A wey a ae i Monthly Magazine for th 
was decorated with a fresh wreath, probably by| respectable inhabitants of Raleigh. He further presen’ Sncueh, Gres Che eewing acesant ef the 
some young aspirant after immortality. Vol-|stated that he had never drank any spirits. 
ney’s monument is very appropriate, a square 
pyramid of dark coloured stone, unadorned. 
Talma’s tomb | found after considerable diffi- 
culty, the inscription of his name having been, A Constant Reaper. 
par ordre, removed. The same dithculty was —aiaiahin 
experienced in reference to that of Marshal 
Ney—the costly monument which covered his 
remains has been removed, and every trace, 
even of his name, effaced. <A fine monument 
is being erected to Gen. Toy, not yet com- 
pleted. The most costly one, I imagine, is} mark of true wisdom. Retiring manners, mean dress,| tbe sun and wind, dries with great rapidity. A single 


that to the memory of the princess Demidoff of| and unobtrusive behaviour, must not be always put) Spark of fire falling any where upon these plains, 
down tothe account of ignorance and of dulness. A| at such a time, would instantly kindle a blaze, which 


“| am sorry,” re- 
joined the poor looking man, “that you 


ration for the hunting-shirt-man. Soon after this, the 


youngster vlided off, and no more was heard of his 


j 


Columbian Star. 


PRAIRIE FIRES. 


fires which annually sweep over the immense prairies 
| of the west. 

Such an example should be held up to the! One of the peculiarities of this climate is, the dry- 
whole negro race, as deserving their admira-| ness of its summers and autumns. A drought often 


tion and emulation. | commences in August, which, with the exception of a 
| few showers towards the close of that month, con- 
tinues throughout the fall season. The autumnal 
months are almost invariably clear, warm and dry. 
| The immense mass of vegetation with which this 
fertile soil loads itself during the summer, is suddenly 
comb. withered, and the whole surface of the earth is cover- 


The Hunting-shirt-man and the infidel Coz- 


’ . . ao tat le Ti a : tT eee » ‘tn 
Great shrewdness and penetration are often found | ed with combustible materials. This is especially true 
under an unpromising appearance. Costly apparel,| of the prairies, where the grass grows to the height of 


yay clothing, and pompous airs, are not always the| from six to ten feet, and being entirely exposed to 


Russia. The dome or covering is of beautiful 
marble, supported by ten pillars of the same 


dashing youngster of 20 or 25, with a high conceit} Would spread on every side, and continue its des- 
\of his abilities, and inflated with a fancied belief of} tructive course as long as it should find fuel. Tra- 
material; a coffin with emblematic devices | his superiority, was, not long since, a passenger in aj V‘ llers have described these fires as sw eeping with a 
finely sculptured, is placed upon a marble slab | steam-boat which was makiag its way along the| rapidity which renders it hazardous to fly before 
in the centre. There are many other monu-|current of one of our great western waters, There} them. Such is not the oon or is truc only of a 
ments which deserve attention, but of which [| 52ppened to be quite a number of ladies on board, as) Tew rare instances. | ko ee : - _ . 

; well as the usual assortment of males. The young| presents a@ considerable mass of fuel, and ollers a 
have not yet taken particular note ; they must sophister being infinitely pleased with himself, and| barrier to the progress of the flame which is not 
consequently be excluded from the superficial | apparently imagining that no one was so well enti-| €@sily surmounted. ‘The fire advances slowly, and 
sketch I have attempted to give of this trulv|tled as himself to a monopoly of conversation, w as! with power. The heat is intense. The flames often 
interesting spot, and I cannot better conclude spouting loudly on various subjects. Among the| extend across a wide prairie, and eowetne = a long 
rest, he brought up Christianity; and seemed much line. No sight can be more sublime, ae = 
pleased whenever he could pronounce, with an ele- hold in the night, a stream - fire several miles 
vated tone of voice, such expressions as “ the impos-| 0 breadth, advancing ac ross those wide plains, leav- 
W. tor of Christianity,” “ the fable of the Christian reli-| 1% behind ita black cloud of smoke, and throwing 
7 ¢ before it a vivid glare which lights up the whole land- 


. ames » brillianey of noon day. A ros r 
perceive that he was notone of those tame and com-| scape W ith the brilliancy of n a roaring 


mon creatures that admit the truth of revelation,| and cracking sound i 
The following instance of industry and | After he had pretty well exhausted his rhetoric, and| hurricane. The fl pale, whic h in general ris s to the 
nobility of spirit in a negro, lately fell under] had drawn much attention to himself, in consequence | height of oe a cal eee ae and 
? . mney" a ‘ rants § *S. 2C1ISe as ; aves 
my notice, and appeared to me worthy of being} of his bold impieties, a sorry looking stranger, dressed | darting upwa ob ‘akan Br SS aaa “en 
in the poor costume of a huntsman, addressed him- dash again | ene ee 
self thus to our young infide!: ** Sir, you seem to have} inte the sir; and the whol — arance is often that 
a very perfect ‘knowledge of many things, and, 1} ofa bwiling and flaming os ae en d aus 
doubt not, can satisfy a little piece of curiosity which | pregress of the fire is so slow, and the heat so great, 


: } P : 7} { ver : bustible object in its course, is con- 
I have in relation to a few particulars. Will you be, “Mt every combustible obje a 
sumed. Wo to the farmer, whose ripe cornfields 


than with a remark I heard, which certainly 
possesses truth—*c’est triste, mais beau a voir.”’ | 


a gion,” so that all the company might hear him, and 


a . hone like tha rush . 
Portbe Friend. s feard like the rushing of a 





made known. A tall fine looking black man, 
a week or two since, presented himself at 
my store, and handed me a letter from an 
acquaintance in Raleigh, N. C. The letter -— 
ate ‘ > heare ag a free m: n | so obliging as to tell me precisely the time when P?0- ; 
stated that the bearer was a free man of < olour, | dh lona + z Coy ". * | kpow ething | extend into the prairie, and who suffers the tall grass 
5 ad chased his childre and bei lemy Philopater reigned in Egypt I kpow n £| - + Fine whale tel 
who hac pure hase his enlidren, anc eng | about ‘t.” said the youngster “ Indeed,” said the| to grow in contact with his fences! ie whole labour 
. et: it , st ‘ gs . ’ i a A eee aiiaa - & ,ours ! 2 
unable to manumit them by the laws of his| hunting-shirt-man, “{ thought you might probably | of the year, is swept away in a = semen m 
: J . g-sni y Bue } - ei ae accidents are comparatively unfrequent, as the 
state, had been advised to take them into} know. Then, sir.” continued he, “ will you do me} suc h accidents ne n} itt “ could 1 ( 
. - } . * awents > \ ns reventive 1s simpie, and ecasuy « ° 
Pennsylvania, and set them free by the regular} the favour to inform me the preewse fume when Con-| preven I Neo Sai Ghee 
process of law. Upon inquiry, | ascertained | stantine was converted to the Christian faith?” “ Nei- 


| 
‘ din ae -/ther do I know that replied the young sceptic. ' PV atahen 
that the negro was about thirty-six yours ¢).. Ah,” returned the inquirer, “| supposed you might | Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue: 


age, that he had been taught the business of know that, and am sorry to find that you do not.| Where patience, SRI oe 7 

. at, ¢ : J .. . ~ taken t s aly urish. 
a blacksmith, and, having been allowed to| Then, sir,” resumed the forest man, “ perhaps you| C alm fortitude, take root, and strongly Thomson 
work on his own account, had, within the|can let me know the time when the Greek church 
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A letter from a valued and intelligent cor- 
respondent, in the western section of the state 
of New York, presents an encouraging view of 
the present state of the Society in those parts, 
considering the shock which it had to sustain 
from the disruption of the Hicksites. T'wo 
ministers, who had recently made visits there 


and in Canada, agree in the opinion, that there | 


appears to be an increased concern and inter- 
est among Friends in the welfare and prosperity 
of the Society, and a desire to repair the 
breaches which have been made by the evil 
spirit of discord and unbelief. In most places, 
the Hicksites and their cause are evidently on 
the decline, and a number in two or more of 
the quarterly meetings, have recently returned 
to the bosom of the “Society which they had 
left. 

We rejoice in those evidences, small as they 
may appear, that our Society is not forsaken, 
and, while we ought to receive with humility 
and gratitude, any token of the continued mer- 
cy and regard of our compassionate Redeemer, 
it becomes us to ponder well the paths of our 
feet, and seriously inquire of our own hearts, 
whether we are making such conspicuous and 
practical proof of our devotion to the cause of 
religion, as becomes a people who have expe- 
rienced so many mercies and preservations at 
the Divine hand. Besides our individual and 
personal obligations to gratitude and love, as 
a Society we ** owe much unto our Lord.”’ We 
long to see among our young men, a more en- 
tire dedication and lively interest in the concerns 
of the church; and less attachment and con- 
formity to the lawful things of the world. 
Many of them are blest with bright talents, 
vigorous and active minds, cultivated by a 
liberal education, and guarded by the religious 
care of their parents, which, if surrendered to 
the government of the cross, and sanctified by 
the influences of Divine grace, might become 
extensively useful in the church. It may be 


said respecting such as these, at the present) 


juncture, that “ the church hath need of them:”’ | 
and, could they be induced to enter, with full 
purpose and entire singleness of heart, into the 
service of their Lord, they might, under His| 
sacred guidance, become the chosen instru- 
ments for restoring our beloved Society to its 
former prosperity. 

The Society and its concerms must, we think, | 
hold a prominent place in the affections and 
solicitude of every worthy member ; and, if 
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followers to the world, and the world to them, 
is, beyond all other means, calculated to pro- 
mote the improvement, happiness and harmony 
of the whole human family, to diffuse the love 
of God throughout the empires of the world, 
and inspire every heart with the heavenly 
anthem, *“ Glory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace—good will to men.” 


the consequences of their example. A brisk 
and steady trade in human flesh is now car- 
ried on, south of the Potomac. Children are 
raised and fatted for the market, where they 
are sold by the pound or piece, as the dealers 
may agree. Mulattoes, children even of the 
slave-holder himself, are alike articles of this 
trade. When a coloured man or woman is 
likely to be sold, it is customary to give them 
In a late number, we stated that North Ca-|¢7r4 Seeding, to make them look and sell well, 
|rolina yearly meeting convened on the 8th of| dead trader fats his horse or bullock, to 
\last month, since which we have received the enhance his value and price. 
| following, viz: 


Vessels from 
New Orleans are frequently freighted with 
| The meeting closed its sittings on the even- human stock, at some of the ports, and the poor 
ling of the 11th, having transacted its concerns blacks are also driven like hogs and sheep, on 
| with great brotherly harmony. Epistles were re- “ = — through Virginia and North 
| ceived from all the yearly meetings of Friends on wr hah ina, to be sold in the more southern states. 
| the continent, and those of Englandand Ireland, | °. hile plese of the yearly meeting was 
|to which replies were issued, conveying senti- — = New Garden, a drove of coloured 
| ments of Christian regard, and also respecting people passed in sight of the house, one of 
those affairs of general interest which came un- whom, a man, was chained to the back part of 
| der its deliberation. An epistle of advice was the waggon, and obliged to travel through 
| sent down to its own members, inciting 1o the| ance water, wherever it was cae Such 
‘diligent observance of our testimonies and|S@Mes are so common, as scarcely to excite 
discipline. The domestic and school educa-|*"Y other feeling upon the occasion, than the 

ion of youth occupied the serious attention of| '"4U!TY. where are you going? 


However the 
the 


meeting, and quarterly meetings were slaveholders may reprobate slavery in the ab- 
directed to report the number and discipline of stract, and profess - deplore MS exmlence, 
schools within their districts, the proportion of ee ame too few, who will soon relinquish 
members taught in them, and whether the | the luxury of ease and idleness, as a sacrifice 
teachers are Friends. Parents were affection-| © the cause of universal liberty, to which the 


ately urged to endeavour to cultivate the minds aoa of — has the same unalienable right 
of the children, by devoting more time to reli-| *S “emsetves. 


Pride, fulness of bread, and 
gious retirement at home, and the reading of; abundance of idleness, were crying sins of 
the holy Scriptures, and other useful and histori- Sodom. Slaves and souls of men formed a 
cal works. Some measures have been adopted | P@"t ©! the merchandize of Babylon, that 
to provide each monthly meeting witha library. | SUMPtuous and corrupt city, whose merchants 
But little progress, however, has yet been|‘ lived deliciously.’ and yet, in one awful hour, 
made; we hope that this aid of mental im- | their judgment and overthrow came. 
provement will be pursued with appropriate 
zealand effect. | ‘The communication from our esteemed N. 
‘A report was produced from the meeting| York correspondent L., which he might reason- 


for sufferings, showing that 400 free blacks| ably have expected would have been inserted 
yet remain under their care, to be conveyed| last week, has, from causes not within our con- 
into other governments, where they can have|trol, been delayed. Its appearance may be 
their freedom unmolested. To accomplish| looked for in our next. 

this object, large sums of money will be re-| The obituary notice forwarded by our much 
quired. It appeared, from information com-| valued friend of Lockport, will also have a 
municated by some of the members from the] place in next number. Its length constitutes 
eastern side of the state, where those people} no valid objection, made up of such materials. 
are mostly located, that two hundred men had| That which we desire to guard against, is, 
bound themselves, in contempt of all law and| overloaded eulogy, or as a worthy deceased 


authority, to drive the free coloured people out} Friend once aptly said, paper monuments; and 
of the state, and they had already barbarously| not the lively and deeply instructive expres- 





| beaten some, without any provocation, and for| sions or testimonies of the dying. 


no other purpose. ‘They had not then attacked ioe 
those under Friends’ care, but their cruelty FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
had excited much alarm. 





we really wish to see it prosper, can we justly 


a: i a a The visiting managers for this month, are 
scus ook plac 2 yearly | yr); < 
See eee place in the yearly) Wijjiam Kinsey, Frankford; Thomas Bacon, 


withhold from it the little tribute of time, la-| meeting on the propriety of addressing the} , 


bour and religious concern, which it is in our! state legislature on the subject of slavery, and 


90 North Front street; Charles Paxson, oppo- 


> [ . i site the Asylum. 
power to bestow? If we content ourselves|it was referred for the early attention of the ' 


with mere wishing well to the cause, and fail to) meeting for sufferings. The condition of the 


Attending Physician.—Samuel W. Picker- 


prove the sincerity of our wishes by our good oppressed and degraded objects of this unright-| ing, Frankford 
works, neither the Society nor ourselves will) eous system does not appear to be meliorated| Consulting Physicians.—ThomasC. James, 
ultimately be beriefited by them. We cannot) of latter years. Instances of hard treatment,| No. 7, York Buildings; Charles Lukens, N 


conceive of a cause more dignified or enno-| even by zealous professors of the benign reli-| W. corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 
bling—none in which the greatest talents and| gion of the Lord Jesus, in driving their slaves, 


‘ | Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street; 
the most extensive acquirements could be more and but half feeding and clothing them, are| Benjamin Ellis, No. 30, North Ninth street ; 
worthily devoted, than the promotion of that| spoken of with regret, as more common, and 


at Robert H. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street; 
holy religion, which, though it crucifies its | creating feelings of astonishment, and fear for| Casper Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 
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THE TEN LETTERS. 
Continued from page 56.) 
LETTER IX. 
Your assertion “that you cannot believe what 
you do not understand,” is often quoted by 
your followers, as a proof of your having 


those who reduce the measure of their belief) nature, the number of religions must be nearly 
to the narrow limits of their own understand-|in proportion to the number of individuals. 
ing, and declares “it is an over-valuing of| What will be clear and evident to the more 
ourselves, to reduce all to the narrow measure | discerning, will be unintelligible to the super- 
of our capacities ; and to conclude all things |ficial and ignorant, and our unbelief will be 
impossible to be done, whose manner of doing | increased in the same ratio in which our intel- 
exceeds our comprehension. ‘This is to make | lectual faculties are diminished. 


emancipated yourself from the thraldom of|our comprehension infinite, or God finite, when 
tradition, and risen superior to those prejudices, | what he can do is limited to what we can con- 
which early education, and the authority ofjceive of it. If you do not understand the 
antiquity, have fastened on the minds of men ; | Operations of your own finite mind, that think- 
and vet. when we examine and compare this | Ing thing within you, do not deem it strange, 
assertion with the doctrines you inculcate, it|that you cannot comprehend the operations 
appears evident that you have nota correct idea of that eternal, infinite mind, who made and 
of the meaning of your favourite maxim. governs all things, and whom the heaven of 
This understanding can only be arrived at heavens cannot contain.” 
by the natural faculties of perception, judgment| If a Socinian tells me that he cannot assent 
and reasoning, and as the truth of the especial | to any doctrine that is not on a level with the 
revelations of which you speak, are propositions | Comprehension of the human understanding, 
which cannot be demonstrated by the use of} he is at least intelligible ; for he necessarily 
these faculties, they must, if assented to, be| rejects the doctrine of inspiration ; but, when 
purely matters of faith, arising from our belief| you make the same assertion, and yet declare 
in the general truth of the Christian dispensa-| that God is incomprehensible to us as rational 
tion. creatures, and that all the aids which science 


‘There is a clear distinction between things 
which are according to, above, and contrary 
to reason. The first are propositions, the 
truth of which may be discovered by the use 
of the ideas we have acquired from sensation 
and reflection. ‘The second are propositions 
whose truth cannot be investigated by these 
means ; and the third, such as are inconsistent 
and irreconcileable to our clear and distinct 
ideas. 

Thus, were you to tell us, that without 
other impulse than your own will, you can give 
mobility to matter, and at your pleasure reduce 
it to a quiescent state, we cannot withhold our 
assent, because we see you exercising that 


dominion in the government of your limbs ;| prehend and believe rightly in God. 


and yet, so far from understanding the opera- 
tion of this wonderful power, the mind cannot 
form the least idea how the effect is produced. 
But when we hear you declare to one set of 
people ** that the law of the spirit of life in one, 
is not the law of the spirit of life in his brother; 
and that each individual requires a peculiar 
liw to himself ;”* and to another, ‘that this 
divine law which is written, by the finger of 
God, upon the tablet of our hearts, is the 
same to every individual,t’’ we know that 
these contradictory assertions cannot both 
be true; and must withhold our belief 
when you declare “that you dare not speak 
at random, otherwise you should show that 
you departed from God's illuminating spi- 
rit;’? because our reason will never permit 
us to believe that such inconsistencies can pro- 
ceed from the illuminations of infinite wisdom. 

« Reason” (says Locke,) “is natural revela- 
tion, whereby the eternal Father of light, and 
fountain of all knowledge, communicates to 
mankind that portion of truth which he has 
laid within the reach of their natural faculties. 
Revelation is natural reason, enlarged by a new 
set of discoveries, communicated by God imme- 
diately, which reason vouches the truth of, by the 
testimony and proof it gives that they come from 


and philosophy can give, can never bring man 
to believe nghtly in God,* and that it is by his 
inward manifestations only, that we can disco- 
ver the path of our duty, the assertions are 
evidently incompatible ; and, if any deduction 
can be drawn from them, it is, that the indica- 
tions by which alone we are taught aright, we 
are not bound to believe. 

Reduce your argument to a syllogism, and 
reflect on the result. 

Prop. 1. We cannot believe any thing which 
the human understanding cannot comprehend. 

Prop. Il. Science and philosophy, and all 
the knowledge which man can derive from his 
natural facuities, can never bring him to com- 


Conclusion. As it is impossible for man to be- 
lieve any thing which the human understanding 
cannot comprehend, and he not being able, by 
the aid of these faculties, to comprehend or 
believe rightly in God, it is impossible for him 
to comprehend or believe rightly in God. 

Suppose, (and I think it actually the case.) 
that you do not perceive the extent to which 
your assertion leads, and that you intended to 
convey the idea that we are not to believe any 
thing above the limits of our natural capacities 
on the testimony of another, and only when 
the same is especially revealed to us: then I 
would ask, why you waste so much time in 
descanting on them? According to your own 
rule, none but those who are favoured with 
the same especial revelations can believe you, 
and to them your preaching is useless. 

These are the inconsistencies of those who bow 
the knee to the image of the Baal of the present 
day; who, neglecting the exhortation “ not to 
think more highly of themselves than they ought 
to think; but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith,’’t 
have become wise in their own conceits. 

If indeed the doctrine is true, that nothing 
is to be believed as of divine origin, which 
cannot be accounted for by that faculty of com- 


God.” “And he rebukes the presumption of] prehending and judging which we derive from 





* Philadelphia Sermons, page 51. 
+ New York Sermons, page 124. 





* Philadelphia Sermons, pages 51, 294 and 300. 
+ Romans, chap. xiv. 

























Look from the hillock on which you stand, 
at the ascending and descending grades of 
human intellect, and contemplate the immea- 
surable distance between the minds of a New- 
ton and a Hicks; of a Hicks and an Esquimaux: 
and you will find the last unable to comprehend 
truths of which you possess indubitable evi- 
dence, and yourself unable to understand many 
of the laws by which the universe is governed, 
although you may have before you the demon- 
strations by which the great philosopher has 
proved their truth. 


Indeed, after all this boast of regulating 
the conduct by those facts and circumstances 
only which we understand, every observer 
must perceive, that under the practical exercise 
of this principle, even the common affairs of 
life would stand still; that we all act on the 
moral certainty of the existence and operation 
of things, the cause or production of which 
is beyond our comprehension ; and that it is 
from the evidence of their actual existence, and 
not the discovery of the means of it, that our 
belief in them is established. And such is the 
weakness of that understanding on which you 
so much rely, that even on objects where itcan 
with propriety be exercised, we every day see 
men believing and disbelieving propositions, 
under the influence of their interests and in- 
clinations, and sincerely changing their opinions 
with their situations and circumstances. 


“ Reason’”’ (says the author} of a Review ol 
the Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion) 
“js undoubtedly our surest guide in all matters 
which lie within the narrow circle of her intel- 
ligence. On the subject of revelation her 
province is only to examine its authority; and 
when that is once proved, she has no more to 
do, but to acquiesce in its doctrines; and is 
therefore never so ill employed as when she 
pretends to accommodate them to her own 
ideas of rectitude and truth. God, says this 
self sufficient teacher, is perfectly wise, just and 
good ; and what is the inference? That all his 
dispensations must be conformable to our no- 
tions of perfect wisdom, justice and goodness : 
but it should first be proved, that man is as 
perfect and as wise as his Creator, or this 
consequence will by no means follow; but 
rather the reverse, that is, that the dispen- 
sations of a perfect and all wise being, must, 
probably, appear unreasonable, and perhaps 
unjust, to a being imperfect and ignorant.” 
And in reply to the objections to the divine 
origin of the Christian religion, from the appa- 
rent incredibility of some of its doctrines, par- 
ticularly those concerning the trinity, and 
atonement for sin by the sufferings and death 
of Christ, one of which is asserted to be con- 
trary to all the principles of human reason, and 
the other to all our ideas of divine justice, he 
says, “ No arguments founded on principles 
which we cannot comprehend, can possibly 
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disprove a proposition already proved on) 
principles which we do understand: and| 
therefore on this subject they ought not to be| 
attended to : that three beings should be one) 
being, is a proposition which certainly contra-| 
dicts reason, that is, our reason ; but it does 
not from thence follow that it canngt be true; 
for there are many propositions which con-| 
tradict our reason, and yet are demonstrably 

true: one is, the very first principle of all reli-| 
gion, the being of a God; for that any thing | « 
should exist without a cause, or that any thing| 
should be the cause of its own existence, are 
propositions equally contradictory to our rea- 
son; yet one of them must be true, or nothing 
could ever have existed. In like manner the 
overruling grace of the Creator, and the free! 
will of his creatures; his foreknowledge of fu-| 
ture events, and the uncertain contingency of] 
these events, are to our apprehensions absolute | 
contradictions to each other ; and yet the truth 
of every one of them is demonstrable from) 
Scripture, reason, and experience. All these 
difficulties arise from our imagining that the 
mode of existence of all beings must be similar 
to our own, that is, that they must all exist in 
time and space; and hence proce eds our em- 
barrassment on this subject. We know that 
no two beings, with whose mode of existence 
we are acquainted, can exist at the same point 
of time, in the same point of space, and that 
therefore they cannot be one: but how far beings’ 
whose mode of existence bears no relation to| 
time or space, may be united, we cannot com- 
prehend ; and therefore the possibility of such 
an union we Cannot positively deny.” And 
those who assert that even if these doctrines 

are true, it is inconsistent with the justice and 
goodness of the Creator to require from them 
the belief of propositions which contradict, or 
are above the understanding which he has be- 
stowed on them, he says, “to this | answer, that 
Christianity requires no such belief: it has 
discovered to us many important truths, with 
which we were before entirely unacquainted, 
and amongst them are these, that three beings 
are sometimes united in the divine essence, 
and that God will accept of the sufferings of 
Christ as an atonement for the sins of mankind. 
These, considered as declarations of facts only, | 
neither contradict, nor are above the reach of} 
human reason: the first is a proposition as| 
plain, as that three equilateral lines compose | 
one triangle ; the other as intelligible as that | 
one man should discharge the debts of another. 

In what manner this union is formed, or why 
God accepts these vicarious punishments, or to} 
what purposes they may be subservient, it in-| 
forms us not, because no information would | 
enable us to comprehend these mysteries, and| 
therefore it does not require that we should| 
know or believe any thing about them. ‘The! 
truth of these doctrines must rest entirely on 
the authority of those who taught them ; but 
then we should reflect that those were the 
same persons who taught us a system of reli- 
gion more sublime, and of ethics more perfect 
than any which our faculties were ever able to 
discover, but which, when discovered, are exact- 
ly consonant to our reason, and that therefore 
we should not hastily reject those informations 
which they have vouchsafed to give us, of w hich | 


' 


; men. 


| they 
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our reason is not a competent judge. 
able mathematician proves to us the truth of) 
several propositions by demonstrations which 
we understand, we hesitate not on his author- 
ity to assent to others, the process of whose | 
proofs we are not able to follow: why there- 
fore should we refuse that credit to Christ and 
his apostles which we think reasonable to give 
to one another?” 

We know that the first preachers of the 
gospel were generally illiterate men, and that 
the first converts were amoug the unlearned 
and ignorant; and it was sufficiently intelligible 
to them, because the practical parts were then 
taught; which, if not the only, are certainly the 
most essential portion of it. Its intrinsic ex- 
cellence is perhaps the best evidence of its di- 
vine origin; yet it cannot be denied that proofs 
of its authority may sometimes be drawn from 
the speculative inquiries of learned and pious 
But a very little reflection must con- 
vince us how little the reasoning of uninform- 
ed men can be depended on ; and that when 
y are so unwise as to habituate their minds 
to such speculations, their ignorance must con- 
tinually involve them in error and contradic- 
tions: and it surely would be prudent in these 
to pause, before they reject a revelation which 
does not accord with their crude notions of| 


If an | 


adhered to the position, that the property be- 
longs to the Society, and that whoever were 
‘decided to be the Society, must eventually take 
the whole. This sentiment has been distorted 
into a variety of odious forms, with the view of 
\calumniating Friends, and we have again and 
again been upbraided with covetousness and 
cupidity ; with standing haughtily aloof from 
entreaty, and contending ‘for all or none.” 
The truth is, thatthe uncompromising firmness 
of Friends, so far from originating in selfish 
motives, has proceeded from feelings entirely 
the reverse, and has been persevered in from 
principles of justice, even when it has cost 
them heavy pecuniary sacrifices. The position 
is as equitable as it is indisputable, that the 
property belongs exclusively to the Society of 
Friends ; and if we once admit and act upon 
the principle, that others than Friends have a 
right to it, every man now living, who has been 
disowned from the Society, may, with the same 
colour of justice and plausibility, put in a claim 


ie his share—a claim, too, which, upon the 


principle adopted, we could not reject. 
I am not at all surprised at the willingness 
of the Hicksites to compromise, for though 


hc hold by far the greater portion of the pro- 


|perty of the Society, yet they would willingly 
relinquish a part of it, if they could thereby 


| mind, that it would be impracticable to settle |markable for their gentleness and brotherly 


the disinterested and unbiassed persons, whom|any portion of it. 


reason and the fitness of things, when they re-| prevail on us to recognise them as Friends, be- 
collect that the diligent and learned researches | cause this would afford them some hope of being 
of the master minds of such men as Grotius, |ultimately owned as such by other yearly meet- 


Bacon, Newton, Locke, and Paley, have ended |ings ; and place them on very different ground 


in convincing them of its truth. 


from that which they now occupy—pronounced 
There are in the Scriptures, 


allusions to | |by five divided and five* undivided yearly meet- 


mysteries which it seems not given to us to|ings of Friends to be separated from the Society 


comprehend in this state of being; and, conse- ‘and not in church-fellowship with it. ‘To what 
quently, all inquiries into them are vain: is it | purpose, then, is it that they hold the meeting 
not, therefore, reasonable to believe, that such houses? ‘They furnish, it is true, the accommo- 
is not our proper business, and that our con- | dation for assembling two or three timesa week, 
cern is with those truths only, which have a ‘and this can be procured at any time, by the 
practical operation on the minds and conduct |sacrifice of a little money; but the the posses- 
of men, and which are clearly revealed? and jsion of the houses will not ‘make them Friends, 
if we examine the cons sequences to many of nor secure to them the advantages and comforts 
those who are engaged in these theoretic in- ‘of fellowship and communion with the great 
quiries, must we not conclude that they tend | ‘body of the Society. ‘Their offers of accom- 
little to righteousness, and less to their own /modation, moreover, seem to indicate, that 
peace? \they know they have not a just right to what 
they hold, and therefore conclude, that it 
would be safer to pacify Friends by the surren- 
der of a part, than to incur the risk of losing 
‘the whole by a fair trial and just decision. The 


| violence and artifices by which they obtained 
A calm and dispassionate perusal of my last |the possession of what they now hold, evince, 


essay must, I think, satisfy every unprejudiced|beyond all doubt, that 
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(Continued from page 64.) 


they are not re-' 


the pending controversy respecting the pro-|kindness ; and, from the temper and disposition 
perty, by arbitration. Even if we possessed |they have always manifested on the subject, I 
the power to arbitrate the rights and privileges | feel fully warranted in the conclusion, that if 
‘of minors, and of children yet unborn, to give |they were conscious the property they hold 
away what is not our own, and violate the trusts | was fairly and honestly theirs, Friends would 
reposed in us by our ancestors, still we are not|never have had the offer of a participation in 
[ am confirmed in this 
the discipline directs shall be chosen to settle |sentiment by the fact, that insome cases, where 
disputed points; and from whose ultimate de-|their seizure of the property had been accom- 
termination there is to be no appeal. I know|panied with a reckless disregard of the plainest 


, that the Hicksites talk largely of the spirit of|principles of justice, they have candidly ac- 


accommodation and brotherly love, and profess |knowledged that they knew they could not 


that they are ready, at any time, to compromise |legally retain the possession, but hoped by 


the matter, and settle all the difficulties. It is 


equally well known, too, how grossly they| *My last number stated four undivided yearly 
abuse Friends, because we have steadily |meetings, but including Ireland, there are five. 
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thus harassing Friends, they should eventually | wide range of exceptions, and gives great la-| foundation but in the heated imaginations of 
compel them to come to a compromise. titude to mont!) meetings in exercising their! our accusers. 

In referring to the excellent and wise provi-| discretion as to the cases in which law suits| As regards the issue of the suits, we feel 
sions of our discipline on the subject of law-suits, | are admissible. “he power to judge of such|little, or no anxiety—the mere value of the 
| am reminded, in the first place, that they|cases rests in the hands of the Society, and| property at issue is an object of trifling import- 
are only intended to apply to members of| whenever its competent authorities deem it] ance compared with the great principles which 
the same Society—to brethren professing the | expedient and necessary to proceed at law, the} are involved. 
same religious principles, and governed by | provisions of the rule are fully complied with. | and venerable minister of the Society : “It is a 
the same code of ecclesiastical law. But} It will be perceived also, that an express ex-| contest between Christianity and infidelity,”"— 
Iriends and the Hicksites are not the same|ception is made in the case of rrusTrrs, and|and no amount of property which numerical 
Society, they do not hold the same religious| where there is a probability that proceeding by| powers can reach, is ever to be put in compe- 
principles, nor is the discipline by which they | arbitration would be unsafe, or incur the risk| tition with those consolations and benefits 
are governed the same. On the contrary, they | of future damage to the parties. Now the} which the Christian religion, and that only, 
are totally distinct Societies, widely separated | case of Friends and Hicksites is stronger than} unfolds to us. ‘To procure all the outward 
from each other in doctrines and practice, by a| even this, because, as I have already shown,| accommodations which are necessary for the 
broad and clear line of demarcation, and,|the trustees cannot alien any of the property| purposes of social and religious worship, does 
therefore, the discipline on the subject of !aw-| under the award of an arbitration—and even! not require a very large amount of money. 
suits is entirely inapplicable to the controversy |if they could, it would be depriving those for; Our religion is not one which calls for onerous 
between them. Nearly all the Hicksites have| whose use and benefit the property is held, of and costly sacrifices; and we have not a doubt, 
been regularly disowned, and these disown-|their just rights and amount to a direct and if all the property were wrested from Friends 
ments are sanctioned and sustained by the|open violation of a sacred trust. by the violence or artifices of our opponents, 
Society in those yearly meetings where no| The members of our Society moreover are! there would be found in the Society a liberality 
discord or disunion prevails. This being the|so circumstanced that they could not act as| amply sufficient to replace it in the full en- 
case, it is no departure from the discipline of} disinterested arbitrators, and consequently the | joyment of every necessary accommodation. If, 
the Society to commence law suits against|case is one of those which cannot be settled by, therefore, the principles of truth as held by us are 
them, because they have voluntarily seceded,|mutual reference to Friends—or, to use the} but maintained inviolate, and a faithful testimony 
and formed a new and distinct association of language of the discipline, it is a case “ wherein} borne, in our conduct and conversation, to the 
their own, and for this and other causes, have |the foregoing wholesome method cannot be| excellence of that holy religion which our bless- 


To use the language of an aged 


been officially disowned from the religious So-|complied with’—a reference therefore to a 
ciety of Friends. legal tribunal is the only alternative left. | 
In the next place, it is to be observed that} The book of discipline, under the article} 
the discipline makes three exceptions in which | Law, directs that where a Friend sues another} 
it admits of members commencing suits against} at law, he shall be treated with by the over-| 
their fellow-members; and in order to place it} seers; and if he cannot be prevailed upon to) 
in a fair point of view, I will quote the whole} withdraw the suit, and pay the costs, he is to 
paragraph, viz. be disowned, unless he shall be under such a 
** And whereas there may be some circum-| necessity to proceed at law, as may satisfy the 
stances even in disputed matters wherein the | overseers, or other solid and judicious Friends, 
foregoing wholesome method of proceeding|of the meeting to which the party belongs. 
cannot be complied with; such as, ist, The} Here, as in the former case, the discipline ap- 
party absconding or leaving the country with|plies only to Friends—to members of the same 
design to defraud his, or her, creditors: 2nd, | Society, consequently, it is not relevant to the 
That the going through the meetings, by the| difference between Friends and Hicksites. 
time it must necessarily take up, might be aj But supposing it applicable to the case, it 
manifest damage to the creditor, or claimant,|must be obvious that there exists in the in- 
by other people postponing him, or her, as in! stance we are discussing, such a necessity for 
cases of apparent danger of bankruptcy, or the| proceeding at law, as must satisfy any unpre- 
party being overloaded with debts, and other|judiced mind that it is the only feasible and 
creditors generally coming on: or 3rd, 'That!safe method of terminating the dispute. 
there may be danger of future damage to such} It only remains now for me to express the 
as submit thereto. as in the case of executors,! earnest wish, that in all instances where suits 
administrators, Or TRUSTEES, it may therefore! are pending, it may be the constant concern 
be necessary, and it is advised, that the monthly | of Friends to observe the excellent advice con- 
meeting, where such cases happen, do hold ex-{ tained in the last paragraph of the rule I have| 
cused such as shall in the two first mentioned} quoted; and that whatever misrepresentation, | 
circumstances in this paragraph, appear to;abuse, or personal invective, may be cast| 
them to be necessitated to proceed at law :}upon us by the Hicksites, in the course of, 
and in the latter case of executors, administra-; their testimony—however low and contemp-| 
tors, Or TRUSTEES, where it shall appear to the! tuous the epithets by which they may choose 
meeting that our friendly way would be unsafe,} to designate us, or however false and uncha-| 
such may be permitted to have the matter tried) ritable the constructions they put on the most. 
ut law, with this caution, that the parties on|innocent actions, Friends may ever strive to) 
both sides do behave towards each other, in| dwell in the patient and forgiving spirit of our! 
brotherly love, decency, and moderation, with-| holy religion, which will preserve us from all| 
out anger, or animosity, which will be a be-| anger, or animosity, and enable us to conduct! 
coming testimony even in courts, and show}even towards our bitterest enemies, with de-| 
that nothing but the nature of the case, and{cency, moderation, and Christian forbearance. | 
our station in common with others, under the] This will, indeed, be a becoming testimony, | 
laws of the land, bring any of us there.’”’—] even in courts, to the rectitude of our cause, | 
p- 5. 6. and furnish the strongest refutation of those| 
It requires no extraordinary discernment to} unkind accusations which the virulence of par- 
perceive, that the foregoing rule admits of aj ty spirit has engendered, and which have no| 


ed Saviour, Jesus Christ, sealed with his pre- 
cious blood, we need not harass ourselves 
with fruitless anxiety as to the issue of the 
disputed question of property. 

We feel an honest and unshaken confidence 
in the justice and righteousness of our cause ; 
and after having used our best endeavours to 
place it before the world in its true light, we 
may safely commit ourselves and it, to the dis- 
posal of the Judge of all the earth, in the un- 
doubted assurance that he will do right— 
adopting the language of the patriarch of olden 
time, “ My witness is in heaven, and my record 
on high.” J. R. 


Account of the sickness and death of Hannah 
L. Maul, who departed this life, the 13th 
of Ith mo., 1830, in the 19th year of her age. 


She was one of the number, who, from want 
of due reflection, rather than from any radical 


| unsoundness of principle, had suffered herself 


to be carried away with the current, during 
those troublous times, which resulted, unhappi- 
ly, in the secession and disownment of so many 
from the Society of Friends. She subsequently 
became more thoughtful, and some time after, 
with the approbation of her mother,* applied 
to be received into the family of a Friend in 
this city, as an assistant in the shop, where she 
conducted much to the satisfaction of her 
employer, and where the writer of this had 
frequent opportunity of observing the discreet 
deportment, and the striking expression of 
innocency, which marked her countenance. 
The Friend with whom she was thus placed, 
avoided interference in respect to the meeting 
she chose to frequent, very properly concluding 
that any change in her views on religious sub- 
jects, in order to be permanently beneficial, 
must be the effect of conviction in her own 


* Likewise involved in the secession, but a thought 
ful woman, and anxious for the well-doing of her 
children. 


mind. It was not long, however, before she 
desisted entirely frum going to the meetings of 
the separatists, went regularly with the family 
» T'welfih street meeting, of which they were 
members; and Increasing seriousness and solid- 
ity were evidently manifest in her conversation 
and deportment, for a considerable period e 
previous to the illness of which she died. The 
abstract which ensues, is taken from memo- 
randums made by the individual already spoken 
of as the friend with whom she resided, and 
who was with her much of the time until the 
closing scene. R. 


At the dinner table, on sixth day the 4th of 
the 9th month, she spoke of an unusual feeling 
in her right hand, saying it felt strange ly, and 
that she was sensible of a similar sensation in 
her forehead and one eye. She, however, 
continued to eat her dinner, did not seem 
much to mind it, and in the afternoon said it 
was better. Next day she still felt poorly, but 


“not enough to give up being in the store.’’| 


There was but little doing, [in the store] and 
we passed the afternoon reading. A dish of 
tea seemed to refresh her, and she retired early 
for the night. On first day she seemed quite 
unwell, yet was in the store part of the day 
following, thinking herself better, but that night| 


she became more poorly. I gave her some 
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us a moment to lose.’’ I told her we want- 


ed to do a great deal for her yet, and that if it 
was right, we would gladly keep her a little 
longer. “ Yes, if itis His will, Oh! if it is His 
will,’ she sweetly said, ** but I have had a loud 
= to make ready, I should have done it soon- 

; but I was too late in the day. But I hope 
I a not now lose a minute. My prayers are di- 
rected to Jesus Christ. It is He that teacheth 
us. Nothing can save us, but faith in the dear 
Son.’’ The sweetness of her voice I cannot 
describe—and she spoke as a child learning a 
new lesson,—the greatest watchfulness and 
caution in all she said. Oh! that I could re- 
tain, through the few remaining days of my 
life, the feeling that attended at that time, and 
frequently after, when she was engaged in ad- 
vocating His cause who had put a new song in- 
to her mouth. I thought in her was verified 
that saying of his own, that “ out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected 
praise.’ Some time after she turned to her 
mother, and said, * Dearest mother,—thou 
hast had much to go through for us,” (alluding 
to some peculiar trials in the family.) She 
then moved her lips some time, but could not 
be heard:—after a litt!e while said—** Oh! that 
our minds may be staid.’’ She had a very 
humble view of herself, frequently desiring us 


to pray for her, and said, “ Oh! if I am saved, 


looked at her mother, and said, “ 'The work is 
done!”’ I proposed to ber having Dr. E. sent 
for—and asked if she would not be glad to see 
him; she pleasantly said, “ Oh! yes, I love Dr. 
E. and would be glad to see hin; my love for 
my friends is not lessened.”’ 

She received the doctors pleasantly when 
they came. And toa stranger she would not 
have appeared to be much amiss. But a 
change took place about eleven. She appear- 
ed to have considerable to say, but could not 
connect it. She attempted something relative 
to the apostle Paul, but we could not under- 
stand her. [| sat up with her the early part of 
first day night. She seemed to be under much 
exercise. At one time she said, ‘Death is strong 
yet—death is strong yet ;’’ and again, “It is 
He that teacheth us.”’ I lefther about one o’- 
clock, and on going into the room early in the 
morning, found her sensible, she knew me, but 
seemed as though articulation had nearly 
ceased. She drew her breath gently shorter 
and shorter, until about a quarter afler nine 
o'clock, when she sweetly expired without the 
least sigh or strug gle. 


For the 
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In Number five of the present volume ot 


the Friend, | observed, with 


satisfaction, an 


medicine, which was effective, and in the) it is through the merciful kindness of our Lord | interesting paper from a Baltimore corre spon- 


morning had Dr. R called in (being her 
own choic e). He approved of w hat had pre- 
viously been done for her, and did not appear 
apprehensive that her case was alarming. 
Fourth day.—Dear Hannah still poorly. In 
the afternoon she lay, I think as much as four 
hours, without much motion, her eyes half 
closed: she did not appear to be asleep—all| 
her faculties seemed absorbed. On fifth day 
she was very ill. Sixth day her mother arrived, 
on which occasion she expressed her gladness. 
I retired about 11 o’clock, her mother being 
with her, and awaked about two, and heard Han- 
nah, as | thought, speaking to her mother. | 
opened the door, and was astonished indeed. 
The melody of her voice, previous to my open- 
ing it, attracted me. But when I heard her 
setting forth the goodness of the Lord in send- 
ing his only Son to teach us himself, gratitude: 
sprang into my heart for this favour, fe eling | 
sensible that nothing short of the immediate 
influence of the Holy Ghost could enable her'| 
to open her mouth such manner. After! 
a little time 1 queried of her how she felt. She) 
looked sweetly at me, and said, “ I am better, | 
much better.” ‘He can raise me up if it is his| 
will—and he can take me to himself,’’—and 
taking my hand, she said, “1 hope thou wilt} 
be able to pray for me; I hope I have not gone 
very far astray. Oh! He is able to do alll 
things, [ cannot do any good thing of myself ;| 
oh! that I may keep my mind stable. But our| 
faith is weak, indeed.’’ She then laid some 
time in stillness, seemed evidently in supplica- 
tion, and after a little time looked very expres- 


sively at me, and said, “ I shall remember thee) that, my dear ?”’ 


**T desire to keep on the| 
There| 


9 


in all my prayers. 
watch. ‘There is nothing else will do. 
is nothing can save us, but faith in His only Son, | 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


and Saviour. At one time being in consi- 
derable pain, “ Oh! that | had more patience. 
I try to be patient—but I am a poor thing.’ 
I told her I thought her very patient, and that 
I frequently thought so yesterday. She quick- 
ly said, ** It is He must give us that answer ;”’ 
again she said, ** The physician cannot do me 
any good.’’ She then lay quiet, and the ner- 
vous system, which had been very irritable, had 
become for a short time more settled. She! 
opened her eyes, and looking pleasantly at us, 
said, “ He has heard my prayers; I am better; 
I have received a little strength,’ and seemed 
desirous while it lasted to have something done, | 
she had heard us remarking we should be glad | 
could be done. 
many other things, “ It is a great favour to be 
preserved watchful, so as to be able to do the 
Lord’s work.’? ‘+ I have missed it much that 
| have not read the Holy Scriptures more, and 
attended to them. | am sorry for it—but I hope 
He will forgive me, Oh! I hope He will.”* At one 
time she prayed that she might be enabled to 
keep self where it ought to be—wholly to subdue 
self, and said to her mother, “Oh! that the Lord 
may be with thee in all thy ways and doings,” 
adding, that if she should recover, she would | 
wish to be joined again to Friends—-her mother 
expressing her belief that it would be right, she 
said, “ Oh! yes, it would be right.”’ At one time 
she watched our countenances as we stood by 
her, and seeing us, sometimes a little cheered, 
and then again doubting, she turned to her 
mother, and. said, “* The wind makes the oak- 
tree like us now ;”’ her mother said, ** How is 
she answered, “ wavering !’ 
The early part of first day she lay quiet, in a| 
sweet frame of mind, but to her anxious mo- 
ther and myself, it was evident she was sinking; 


And I hope I do not| she awaked with these words, “ Dust we are, 
lose one minute, indeed we have not any of| and unto dust we must return.’ 


; isively on the demand for tithes. 


She said this morning with| 


A little after | 


ident, exposing the erroneous statements in 
the (misealled) Advocate of Truth. ‘To one 
particular, however, of that communication, | 
should be glad to call the attention of the 
writer, who appears to have fallen into a slight 
error, as to the situation in which Friends in 
| England are placed, with respect to ecclesias- 
|tical demands. His concluding note implies 
|an opinion that the very large amount in which 
‘Friends in that country suffer, on account of 
ithis well known testimony, is exacted exclu- 
It is unne- 
|cessary at present to enter into the particulars 
of these exactions; but I will just observe 
\that Friends in the cities and towns are, by no 
|means, exempt from the oppression of ecclesi- 
astical demands, which are made under various 
| pleas, and in some cases are very heavy; and 
\the amount suffered for, by country Friends 
ion account of tithes, forms 
share of the whole sum. 


but a moderate 


H. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


An adjourned meeting of Friends’ Central 
|School Association will be held on fifth day, 
the 30th instant, at 7 o’clock, P. M. for the 
election of the officers of the Association. 
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Marriep, on the 30th ultimo, at Friends’ north 
| meeting house, Watson Jenks, to Jutianna, daugh- 


: | ter of Jacob Justice. 
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